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"RANGER - THIS IS SLUGGER --DO YOU COPY?" 


By Stuart Cowan, SOWP 2852-P, W2LX, ex-Lieut Comdr. USNR 


When | was ordered in 1943 to 
report to the Commander, Destroyer 
Squadron 60, U.S. Navy, as com- 
munications officer, little did | Know 
that the USS 
Sonar | ON 
(DD722), our 
flagship, would 
be part of the. 
mightiest in- 
vasion in world 
history -- the 
landings on the 
French coast of 
Normandy on 
June 6, 1944. 
And that Czech 
patriots saved 
the BARTON 
and other ships 
-- and probably 
my life -- during 
the bombard- 
ment of Cher- 
bourg. on June 
25, 1944. 


Nor did | know 
that Stacie 
O'Dowd, SOWP 
1011-P, WOELS, 
Chief Radioman 
on the BARTON, and | would play a 
part in helping to direct naval gunfire 
on D-Day, using a hastily devised 
radio circuit in the 80 meter amateur 


were in Desron 60. 


band. 


Another surprise was that my 
roommate aboard BARTON was 
Lieut. Comdr. Robert Montgomery, a 


Sumner Class 2,200-ton destroyer refueling in rough sea. Nine of these ships 


(Photo by Lt. Cdr. Barrett Gallagher) 


famous motion picture star of the 
‘thirties and ‘forties, a highly com- 
petent naval officer who became a 
close friend. 


Destroyer Squadron 60, (‘‘Desron 
60" in Navy jargon) was composed of 
nine 2,200-ton/Sumner class des- 
troyers, our newest, largest and most 
heavily armed 
destroyers. The 
main battery 
consisted of 
three mounts 
each with twin 5- 
inch ‘38 caliber 
guns, almost as 
much fire- power 
as some British 
light cruisers. 


The Desron 60 
staff had desk 
space in the 
Boston, MA 
Navy Yard and | 
met Commodore 
William Frese- 
man, USN and 
Lieut. Comdr. 
Robert Montgo- 
mery, USNR, for 
the first time. 
Freseman was 
cordial with pale 
blue eyes and 
reddish- brown 
hair; his last post was as Chief- 
of-Staff to Admiral William Leahy at 
The White House. Montgomery was 
(Continued, Page 2) 
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Desron 60’s operations officer.Frese- 
man liked having Montgomery on his 
staff because of his competence and 
because he drew stares of perplexed 
recognition wherever they went in 


h 


Boston. 


Robert Montgomery 
later Lieut. Comdr., USNR. 


(on right) 


One of our destroyers, USS 
O’BRIEN (DD725), was fitting out in 
Boston. She became our temporary 
flagship and was to have her shake- 
down near Bermuda. In a howling 
winter storm with driving snow and 
visibility of only a few hundred feet, 
O’BRIEN groped her way out of 
Boston harbor with a nervous harbor 
pilot giving orders to the helmsman, 
and an even more nervous ship’s 
Captain standing beside him. 


| learned quickly how a long, 
narrow, destroyer rolled, pitched and 
corkscrewed drunkenly in an angry 
sea whipped by 50-knot winds. And | 
learned about seasickness. A small 
group never gets seasick and much 
to everyone’s surprise, Bob Montgo- 
mery was in this elite group. A 
second large group feels awful at 
first but after awhile adjusts to the 
motion and gets over being sick; | 


was glad to be in this group. The last 
group gets queasy when they step 
on deck, never becomes used to the 
ship’s motion and is surveyed by the 
medical officer for shore duty only. 


O’BRIEN’s shakedown cruise was 
filled with training exercises in gun- 
nery, fire-, collision- and damage- 
control. At our first gunnery practice, 
a plane towing a red target sleeve 
met us at sea and established voice 
communications. Our 5-inch guns 
shot at the sleeve. Some of the 
bursts were not very close to the 
target. The pilot radioed down 
angrily, “What are you shooting at, 
the plane or the sleeve?” 


“Tell him the plane,” the Captain 
told me. 


* e : 
Stacie O’Dowd, WOELS, Chief Radio- 
man, USS BARTON, 1944 


A week later, a U-boat was sighted 
east of Bermuda and Comdesron 60 
was ordered to the area along with 
two PBY patrol aircraft listening on 
the Scene-of-Action frequency, 3,000 
kHz. Dark was falling and we had 
both PBYs on O’BRIEN’s SG radar. 
To identify which was which, | asked 
Blackcat One to turn on his IFF 
(Identification Friend or Foe) using 


the code phrase in the aircraft code 
book which was ‘Make your cockrell 
crow.” 


The pilot asked me to repeat my 


Lt. Cdr. Stuart D.Cowan, We2LX 
Comm. Off. USS BARTON - 1944 


transmission, which | did. There was 
a pause, and then he replied, his 
engines roaring in the background, 
“Make my WHAT?” 


At midnight the search was called 
off. We had found nothing. 


Convoy to England 


With her shakedown completed, 
the OBRIEN with Comdesron 60 
aboard, was ordered to the Brooklyn 
NY Navy Yard to load fuel, ammuni- 
tion and supplies. With other des- 
troyers, we were to escort 14 cargo 
ships and tankers carrying aviation 
gasoline to England. Strict radio 
silence was to be maintained, except 
escorts could use TBS bridge radio 
(VHF, limited range and difficult to fix 
with a direction finder). Blinker light 
was the) primary convoy 
communication method.. 
(Continued, Page 3) 
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(Failure to keep radio silence 
resulted in the sinking of the German 
battleship BISMARCK after she sank 
HMS HOOD off Iceland on May 27, 
1941. The BISMARCK broke radio 
silence on HF for 30 minutes to send 
an action report to Germany. DF 
[direction finding] stations in Great 
Britain and the FCC in the United 
States took bearings on her signals. 
The Admiralty in London calculated 
that BISMARCK was on a southeas- 
terly course toward the Bay of Bis- 
cay. Air and sea forces of the Royal 
Navy located and sank the Bismarck 
a few days later.) 


By early 1944, U-boat attacks on 
Atlantic convoys had been sharply 
reduced and supplies and troops 
were reaching the U.K. in growing 
quantities for the coming invasion of 
Europe. HF direction finding, centi- 
meter radar, small escort carriers 
built on merchant ship hulls and 
improved ASW (air-surface warning) 
techniques combined to reduce the 
toll of Allied shipping. 


But there was also a Top Secret 
reason for this Allied success, known 
to very few people, which would only 
be disclosed to the world 30 years 
later; the Allies had broken the 
German “Enigma” codes and were 
reading most of the enciphered radio 
traffic to and from U-boats in the 
Atlantic. Convoy courses were 
altered to avoid submarine wolf- 
packs by using one-way ‘‘Fox”’ trans- 
missions from British and American 
Navy shore stations. Extraordinary 
precautions were taken to prevent 
the Germans from realizing that their 
cipher had been compromised. The 


major players in this Herculean 
accomplishment were the Poles, the 
French and the British, with later help 
from the Americans. 


The complex Enigma yielded its 
secrets to mathematicians, 
engineers, special computers called 
“bombes”, the errors and laziness of 
some German operators -and the 
planned capture of Enigma key lists 
from isolatd German weather ships, 
trawlers and U-boats. 


In his fine book, ‘Seizing the 
Enigma,” David Kahn recounts the 
heroism of Antony Fasson, a Scot, 
and another young seaman, Colin 
Grazier. They swam from their Royal 
Navy destroyer to the sinking sub- 
marine U-559 to save Enigma papers 
and key lists. They saved the valu- 
able papers, but water was pouring 
into the U-boat. They could not 
escape in time and both drowned. 
The Admiralty awarded each post- 
humously Britain's second-highest 
decoration for bravery, the George 
Cross. (The Victoria Cross, the 
highest decoration, is awarded for 
bravery in the face of an enemy). 


Secret work by British spies helped 
to crack the German ciphers and 
confused the enemy as to the loca- 
tiion of the invasion beaches. A 
clever British agent, code named 
Garbo, a Spanish national, worked 
for boith the British and the Germans. 
Garbo was awarded the M.B.E. by 
the British and the Iron Cross Il by 
the Germans, for his highly regarded 
intelligence services. 


Early in the afternoon of May 24, 
1944, our convoy made landfall. 
Several miles to starboard, the green 
fields of Ireland emerged from the 


sullen overcast. We _ proceeded 
slowly up the Firth of Clyde, crowded 
with shipping, to Greenock, Scot- 
land. 


The next day we escorted loaded 
British transports through the Irish 
Sea to Plymouth on the south coast 
of England. The fog was thick as we 
slowly entered Plymouth harbor. It 
was packed with hundreds of ships, 
including those of Great Britain, 
Canada, France, the United States 
and the Netherlands. 


At a Top Secret meeting, we 
learned that the Allies’ plan to 
liberate France had the code name 
Overlord; Neptune was the naval part 
of Overlord. The eastern beaches - 
code-named Sword, Juno and Gold - 
were assigned to British and Cana- 
dian troops. The western beaches - 
Omaha and Utah - were assigned to 
the U.S. First Army under General 
Omar Bradley. 


In an unexpected meeting, Com- 
modore Freseman told his staff that 
he was shifting his flag to USS 
BARTON, another destroyer in our 
squadron. It was an easy transfer 
since we knew most of BARTON’s 
personnel; the Captain was Joseph 
W. Callahan, USN, whom everyone 
liked and respected. 


Early one evning in late May, a 
dirty, sealed, Top Secret mailbag 
was thrown up on BARTON’s deck 
from a small British power boat. It 
contained the operation order for 
Neptune. Our mission would be to 
screen the invasion fleet and provide 
fire support to the Army troops. 


invasion fleet 
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Ships in the 
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were to guard (listen on) a frequency 
at the top of the broadcast band for 
messages from the USS ANCON 
(AGC4), a command amd communi- 
cations ship. If D-Day was postponed 
because of weather or other reason, 
ANCON (call sign “Letterbox’’) would 
broadcast the code phrase “Post 
Mike One’ to signify the invasion 
was to be delayed one day, etc. 


Our group would escort 175 small 
landing craft from England to the 
invasion beaches. Many of these 
flat-bottomed craft carried one tank 
and its crew; their rectangular bows, 
hinged at the bottom, became ramps 
over which the tanks would rumble 
onto the beach. 


Several days later, another British 
harbor boat drew alongside the BAR- 
TON and casually handed up a small 
brown envelope stamped TOP 
SECRET. Our Captain and the Com- 
modore opened it: D-Day was set for 
June 5, 1944. H-Hour was 0630 in 
the morning. 


OPEN by-caming Label wsread of caring Earélope. 
: NOT TO BE OPENED 
| until Receipt of 
= Signal 
wy P 
‘Open ON: One 
ci THe Commande OFFICER fie 6° 


ON HIS MAJESTY’S. SERVICE. 
ee ee ie ae 


" FASTEN Envelope by guaming this Lebel across roe Py 


On June 3, 1944, shortly after 1 
PM (1300 in 24-hour time), our large 
group of escorts left Plymouth for the 
open sea to round up our convoy of 
slow-moving landing craft. Radio 
silence was in effect; communica- 
tions were by flashing light or bull- 
horn - a loudspeaker on the foremast 
of the Navy ships connected to a 
microphone on the bridge. 


The weather was overcast. Waves 
were three to four feet high. The 
shallow-draft landing craft rolled and 
pitched. Sheets of spray came up 
over their sides. The troops aboard 
were violently seasick. 


It was dark when it happened: 
Over our radios came the code 
phrase, “THIS IS LETTERBOX -- 
POST MIKE ONE” repeated over and 
over again. D-Day was postponed 24 
hours due to weather! 


Our convoy had to reverse its 
course in the increasing seas and 
return to Weymouth. We arrived 
about 0200 in the pouring rain. Bob 
Montgomery and | were ordered to 
go to the command ship to find out 


0 


Envelope which contained D-Day and H-Hour information for USS BARTON 
and Commander, Destroyer Squadron 60. 


what was happening. As we suspec- 
ted, the worsening weather had 
caused General Eisenhower to order 
a one-day postponement. 


Our weather experts predicted a 
break in the foul weather. In the 
morning hours of June 5, 1944, we 
sailed once again for France. 


In mid-afternoon the bow ramp of 
one landing craft broke loose and 
dropped into the sea. Water poured 
in, the tank broke loose and rolled 
off into the English Channel, pitching 
the Army troops into the rough sea. 
The BARTON rescued the crew who 
went below for dry clothing and hot 
coffee. 


While we knew that the Royal Air 
Force and the U.S.Army Air Force 
had hammered the Luftwaffe for 
months, we expected to see at least 
some German aircraft over the in- 
vasion fleet on D-Day, but not one 
appeared. The Luftwaffe showed up 
at night to drop mines and as a 
result, several ships were sunk and a 
few damaged by mines. 


British and U.S. battleships, crui- 
sers and destroyers were in their 
assigned positions in the Fire Sup- 
port Area. At 0550 - 40 minutes 
before H-Hour at 0630 - hundreds of 
naval guns from five to 14 inches 
belched flame and smoke in an 
almost continuous roar. The shore 
targets were furnished by the French 
underground, from aerial photo- 
graphs and other intelligence infor- 
mation. 


Pointe du Hoc 
On D-Day morning, our destroyer 
(Continued, Page 5) 
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USS CORRY was firing at German 
gun emplacements off Omaha Beach 
when she hit a mine. The explosion 
stove in the bottom plates of her hull, 
flooding her engine room. The 
CORRY sank with the loss of 21 men 
and one officer. 


BARTON was ordered to replace 
CORRY off Pointe du Hoc, which 
was designated as Target No. 1 in 
the operation plan. The American 
Second Ranger Battalion had the 
hazardous mission of knocking out 
the six 155-mm. coast defense guns 
at the top of the 125-foot cliffs which 
rose from the tiny beach below. 


The Rangers used mortars to shoot 
grapnel hooks attached to ropes 
over the tops of the cliffs. With ropes, 
ladders and by hand, the Rangers 
scaled the sheer cliffs in the face of 
fierce opposition. 


Shortly after noon, Pounds, a 
signalman, shouted from our signal 
bridge, “There’s a signal light on the 
cliffs!” 


He switched on our port side 
12-inch signal light and acknowl- 
edged the call from Pointe du Hoc. 


“Need help,” the Ranger light 
blinked slowly. 


“Ask him if has radio,” | told 
Poounds. 


“Yes” was the reply. 
“Ask him what frequencies.” 
“3 to 5 Mes,” he replied. 


| went to the 21MC _ internal 
communication system and pressed 
the ‘‘Radioroom” lever. “O'Dowd, this 


is the bridge. Put one of our 
low-power AM rigs on 3,800 and 
patch it and a receiver on the same 
frequency to the bridge. Use very 
low power. We have a Ranger group 
in trouble on the cliffs and they have 
radio. Let me Know when you're 
ready.” 


Stacie O’Dowd, the BARTON’s 
Chief Radioman, acknowledged. We 
were fortunate to have a Chief like 
O'Dowd. He had been in the Naval 
Reserve for years and was an 
experienced amateur radio operator, 
WOELS. He knew the ship's radio 
equipment inside out and was an 
excellent operator. 


The 21MC circuit came alive. 
“Bridge, this is Radio. We have a rig 
on 3,800 patched to you.” 


| told Pounds to signal the Rangers 
to tune up on 3,800 kcs. and listen 
for us. | picked up the bridge hand- 
set, waited briefly, then pressed the 
transmit button. 


“Ranger, this is Slugger -- do you 
copy? Over.” 


“Slugger, this is Ranger -- copy 
loud and clear. Over.” 


With communication established, 
we patched theRangers to our gun- 
nery office so they could talk directly. 


The Rangers had wounded on the 
beach and asked if we could take 


them aboard. 


At 1450 we sent in our motor 
whaleboat towing a rubber raft. 
Machine-gun fire from the cliffs pre- 
vented a landing and wounded one 
of BARTON’s crew. The wounded 
Rangers had to be left in a cave at 
the foot of the cliffs. They received 
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medical attention later, 


From Pointe du Hoc, the Rangers 
directed our fire on targets all that 
afternoon and into the next day. 
When we were relieved by another 
destroyer, we gave them the ship- 
shore frequency and the Ranger call 
sign. 


This impromptu circuit was used for 
about a week until the Rangers were 
no longer under siege and had 
moved well inland. The Rangers 
reported that our fire and that of 


other ships, destroyed counterat- 
tacks, tanks, pillboxes and 
hedgerows. This action had a 


strange postscript. The six 155-mm. 
coastal guns that would have been a 
devasting threat to the invasion, had 
been dismantled and removed to a 
nearby apple orchard. The French 
underground knew this, but could 
not warn the Allies in time. The 
Rangers found the guns with stacks 
of ammunition and disabled them by 
blowing their breeches. 
Action at Cherbourg 

After Normandy, USS BARTON 
joined a British-American task force 
in bombarding the port of Cherbourg 
in support of General Omar Bradley's 
troops fighting up the Cotenin penin- 
sula. We approached to within 12 
miles, when suddenly, the ship 
snook violently, as if hit with a huge 
hammer: a 240-mm. shell hit us low 
on the port side aft, about 50 feet 
from where | was standing, but failed 
to explode. 


The shell was rolling around below 
decks in diesel oil from a ruptured 
fuel line. Volunteers under Lieut. Don 
(Continued, Page 6) 
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Kelley picked it up and shoved it out 
the hole it came in, about two feet 
above the waterline. 


Two other ships from Desron 60 
received shell hits. When USS LAF- 
FEY was hit, the shell did not 
explode. O'BRIEN was not as lucky; 
she was hit in the signal bridge. The 
explosion killed 13 men, including 
signaimen and radiomen, friends 
from when our flag was in O'BRIEN. 


One of LAFFEY’s crew reported 
that their shell had Czech markings 
on it. When the Germans took over 
Czechoslovakia in 1938, they cap- 
tured the Skoda munitions factories. 
The Czechs hated the Germans and 
during their occupation did every- 
thing they could to sabotage the 
German war machine, including mak- 
ing defective ammunition. Later, we 
learned that other German shells 
also failed to explode that Sunday 
afternoon, saving Allied ships and 
lives, and probably mine. 

End of the Pointe du Hoc Story 
After a temporary patch to BAR- 
TON’s hull, we sailed home to Boston 
via Belfast, Ireland. Since the repairs 
to our ship would take several 
weeks, many of us rented rooms and 
had our wives join us. One evening, 
Paulie, my wife, and | picked up a 
copy of the Saturday Evening ‘ost 
for August 19, 1944. In those days 
the Fost was a major magazine. In it 
was an article, “| Climbed the Cliffs 
With the Rangers’, by Lt. G.K. 
Hodenfield, a correspondent for 
Stars and Stripes, the armed forces 
newspaper. Lt. Hodenfield had clim- 
bed the very cliffs from where the 
Rangers had flashed a signal light 


asking for BARTON’s help. 


His article read in part, ”’...| learned 
that (Army) Lt. James Ejiker, signal 
officer, had established contact with 
Navy destroyers just offshore and 
could call for artillery fire on obser- 
ved enemy concentrations. His con- 
tact was with a signal lamp he had 
brought along in spite of protests 
from his section that their boat was 
already overloaded. Had he not per- 
sisted in bringing that lamp, this 
story with a different ending pro- 
bably would be written by a German 
correspondent.” 


An interesting sidelight was told 
to me by Bob Montgomery’s widow. 
(Bob died in 1981). After the war, 
Bob was on a movie set when one of 
the studio technicians came up to 
him and said that on D-Day he was 
one of the U.S. Army Rangers on the 
cliffs at Pointe du Hoc. He recalled 
how the destroyer BARTON had hel- 
ped the Ranger Battalion by firing on 
enemy positions, and he shook 
Bob’s hand. 


The Unsung Heroes 


No more courageous men sailed 
the Atlantic in World War Il than the 
merchant seamen and the U.S. Navy 
Armed Guards who manned the 
freighters and tankers bringing criti- 
cal war materiel to England and 
Russia. Living with constant threats 
from torpedoes, aircraft, surface 
craft, mines, atrocious weather, with 
their dangerous, flammable cargoes 
of munitions, oil and gasoline, these 
brave men and their ships were one 
of the major architects of victory. 


In the Battle of the Atlantic, 3,663 
ships were sunk, some 30,000 mer- 


chant seamen died; one of every 185 
men in the Navy Armed Guards was 
killed protecting merchant vessels 
and their vital cargoes. 
N Tribute to Radio Ama 

In 1941, there were 60,000 amateur 
radio operators in the United States. 
By the end of World War Il, 25,000 
amateurs were serving their country 
on active duty in the Army, Navy, 
Marine Corps and Coast Guard. 
Another 25,000 used their skills in 
designing, manufacturing and servic- 
ing electronic equipment for the 
armed services. Radio amateurs ser- 
ved with the FCC, the War Emer- 
gency Radio Service (WERS), and 
other groups. 


There is no accurate record of the 
number of radio amateurs who gave 
their lives in World War Il. | lost three 
close amateur friends, Ensign Sam 
Jackson, W2BZ, killed aboard the 
cruiser USS VINCENNES; Ensign 
Fred Harrington, WSWODR, lost 
aboard the aircraft carrier USS 


' WASP and Lieut. Malcolm Robert- 


son, W1BPN, who died aboard the 
destroyer USS HAZELWOOD. 


Rear Admiral Joseph R. Redman, 
Director of Naval Communications 
during World War Il, said, “Naval 
Communications has long recog- 
nized the value of the amateur. They 
served with ability, enthusiasm, and 
unfailing devotion to duty. Their 
accomplishments won praise on 
every ship, on every beachhead, and 
in every laboratory, radio station or 
communication office in which they 
served. The Navy will forever carry to 
its advantage the mark of the radio 
amateur.” 
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A sampling of comments by the participants appears on Page 8. 


NAME CALL 
ESTHER FROST KA4IFF 
DEL E. CLOUSER W8KJP 
JOHN MCKINNEY WOAP 
ROBERT D. ELDER KA2ZNE 
FRANK W. GLASS K6RQ 
MORT BREWER W6JU 
JOHN H SWAFFORD W4HU 
EARL W. KORF K2IC 
CLYDE R.STEPHENS KA4BIJ 
GEORGES AG =LUCCHT W6NVN 
M.D. HALL K2LP 
ROBERT HICKMAN AASWE 
HENRY L.SCHULTZ,JR. WI3U 
ROBERT V.MCGRAW W2LYH 
TED PHELPS W8TP 
EDWARD FOLWELL VE7FTU 
EMERSON MEHRLING W4NH 
CHUCK COLEMAN K6ZUR 
JACK LALLY W1HDC 
JAKE OTTEN KA7OCW 
MICHAEL V.ZBROZEK K8XF 
C.E. SPENCER W8PQO 
ALEXANDER S.NEWBOLD W6MMG 
JOHN M. VASICAK W9OZEN 
JOHN V. NEAL W7VH 
DENNIS SWETMAN, VE7EITI 
WILLIAM F.WERNER W3FYK 
URBANO CAVINA I4YTE 
LESTER B.RAUBER AA2FJ 
CHARLES M.BRELSFORD K2WW 
ROBERT J.GLEASON W3KW 
TOM HAYMOND W8CCN 
ROBERT R.KELLY W6MXO 
JOHN YURICEK W3MAM 
JOHN J. KELLEHER W4ZC 
MICHAEL DAVEY VK30X 
ODLVASA. BoiIMiLLA N308S 
JOSHUA J. BREHM AE2L 
WIGLIAM’ EF OPETTY W2HAZ 
GORDON J. TUCKER W7ELE 
DONALD L. QUIGGLE WA3UNX 
CHARLES BAKER W2KTF 
RON HILL ZS6/G3SGQ 
DON NEWMAN W7CO 
STAN FUND AB4GG 
VICTOR M.WOODWARD K4NP/6 
FRANK HOGAN W6ISX 
RAY REDWOOD KAS5SHCX 
EDWARD M.HANSELL W@ODD 
EVERETT VAUX W9DCE 
HARALD IHRINGER HB9OBYO 
ANNY SCHWAGER DF2SL 
RALPH E.BENSON W1CBT 
ERICH WALTER HB9CHE 


— 


é Res be RS Br, 

OLLY.. STATE 
LAKELAND, EL 

ORLANDO, FL 


DANNEBROG, NE 
LIVERPOOL, NY 
LOS GATOS, CA 


LOS OSOS, CA 
ARLINGTON, VA 
LINCROFT, NJ 
TAMPA, a 
PHOENIX, AZ 
CAPE YCOD, MA 
COPPERAS COVE,..TX 
ERIE, PA 


RIVERHEAD, NY 
COLUMBUS, OH 


VLGTORLIA , BC 
FAIRFAX, VA 
SANTA ROSA, CA 
GARLAND, ME 


VANCOUVER, WA 


NEW.PT. RECHEY,:,..F.L 


FENNVILLE, MI 


BELMONT, CA 
OGLESBY, IL 
JOSHUA TREE,CA 
KAMLOOPS, he 
BETHLEHEM, “PA 
FORLI, ITALY 
MILL NECK, NY 
TEMPE, AZ 
ANNAPOLIS, MD 
FAIRMONT, WV 
PACIFICA, CA 


BRECKENRIDGE, PA 
SILVER SPRING MD 
VICTORIA, AUSTRALIA 
WINCHESTER, VA 
ROSHEOHIUL 45 ANC 
W. TRENTON, NJ 
JEFFERSON, OR 


ERIE, PA 
BELLMORE, NY 
BENONI,REP/SO.AFR 
SEATTLE, WA 


PT CHARLOTTE, FL 
HUNTINGTON BCH, CA 


AUBURN, CA 
AUSTIN, TX 
WICHITA, KS 
KENOSHA, WI 
FRAUENFELD, SWITZ. 
ILLERTISSEN, GERMANY 
DORCHESTER, MA 
THUN, SWITZ. 
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"BEST ASSEMBLY of REAL 
TELEGRAPHERS..." 
by Em Mehrling, 2500-P, W4NH. 


Here are comments from partici- 
pants in the SOWP 1992 CW 
Roundup held December 10 - 11, 
1992. Logs were sent in by 54 
members. Here’s what some had to 
say: 


W7CO - Don: “My log a bit reduced 
this time due to wife having surgery 
and returning home on opening 
day.’ KAS5SHCX - Red: ” As usual, 
had a good time meeting old friends 
and meeting new ones.”” KA7OCW - 
Jake: “Not a bad score for limited 
operating time - will have to do better 
next year,” KA4IFF - Esther: 
“Enjoyed the Roundup this year but 
sure missed Hank, W1HRQ. | stop- 
ped by his home in September and 
was shocked to learn of his death 
from Hank’s daughter.” DF2SL - 
Anny: ‘Had the same bad conditions 
as last year, but enjoyed it.” 
HB9BYO - Harald: ‘Turn your beams 
our way. Heard many but worked 
few. VK3OX - Mike: “I’m a newcomer 
who was made to feel welcome to 
SOWP. The CW Roundup is a won- 
derful event.” ZS6/G3SGQ - Ron: 
“Conditions poor, but had a good go 
anyway.” HB9CHE - Erich: ”...Only 
three minutes after the beginning of 
the event, | had a contact with 
W8KJP, Del. But for the next three 
hours (until | had to depart for my 
job), | had no other SOWP QSOs. |’m 
looking forward to the 1993 party but 
having it in mid-week does not favor 
those who still are working. If there is 
no change, | will have to pass it up - 
sorry.". W6MMG - Al: “It was a good 
Roundup. | was surprised to get two 
calls from VK3OX.” AA2FJ - Les: “| 


really enjoyed the Roundup - my first 
- and | really enjoyed working the FB 
operators.” 


AASWE-Bob: “It was a blast - my 
first Roundup.” AB4GG-Stan: “Pls 
correst my call in Register...|'m sure 
all had a great time.” Ke2lC-Earl: 
“The Roundup went off well...very 
few band hoggers and 15 meters 
was wide open.” W6JU-Mort: “Great 
party as always.” K2WW-Charles: 
“A great party. Sorry | could not work 
80 and 40 meters with my Hustler 
antenna.” W8PQO-Spencer: “Had 
some FB QSOs but still too much 
contesting.” W8CCN-Tom: "Seemed 
like a good turnout...nice to get 
VK3OX. His sigs were FB.” 
WSDCE-Ev: "First time | entered and 
had a lot of fun, although limited to 
40 meters.” W1HDC-Jack: ‘Another 
great Roundup, although not quite 
the same without Hank, W1HRQ.” 
W6ISX-Frank: “It sure was great 
fun...we have a great bunch of CW 
ops and it shows on these events." 


LATE NEWS BULLETIN 
As this issue goes to press, we have 
some unfortunate news to pass along 
concerning our friend, Em Mehrling, 
W4NH. 


Em has been seriously ill for several 
weeks as a result of a severe heart 
attack. He was released from hospl- 
tal and returned home on Sunday, 
February 14. But on Tuesday, 
February 16, he returned to hospital 
after a relapse. 


We know that all SOWP members, 
especially those who know Em, will 
be sending their prayers and good 
thoughts his way for a rapid and 
- Editor 
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~“~INCOMING MAIL” ~ 

Our regular contributor, Olive 
Roeckner, VE7ERA, has written to 
advise that the printing of her article 
about Birgitta Gustafsson’s book 
turned out very faintly in the Decem- 
ber, 1992 newsletter. This was a 
surprise to your Editor and was not 
discovered until too late to correct. 
Our apologies to the author and our 
readers. 


Ms. Gustafsson informed Olive 
about the problem and we reprint 
here ordering information for the 
book: A@dio och Hadrotelegratisten 
by Birgitta Gustafsson. Written in 
Swedish and available from the 
author at $30 U.S. or 200 Swedish 
Crowns, including postage. Address: 
Esplanaden 1, S-731 30 Koping, 
Sweden. Payment by international 
money order, bank draft or even 
cash is suggested, and may be 
remitted to Ms. Gustafsson’s bank. 
Her bank and account number: 
Skandinavska Enskilda Banken, # 
5317-25 180 27. Due to high 
exchange and clearing fees, please 
do not use a personal check. 


x*«* 


Ursula M. Sadler, 4604-V, 
VP2MT, long absent from our 
SOWP nets, wrote Exec. Sec. Walt 
Boyd December 12, 1992 about an 
address mixup: 


"..What actually happened was 
that before leaving for the UK last 
March 25th...instead of taking a 
holding box at the Post Office, we 
had our mall redirected to a friend’s 
house in Port Charlotte as they 
intended to be here while we were 
away. (Continued, Page 9) 
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However, they were invited to 
house-sit in Montserrat. They pre- 
viously had a house there them- 
selves, so all our mail was again 
forwarded to another box number. 


lt wasn’t until we got back and 
talked to our mail carrier that we 
learned that no 3rd class mail is 
forwarded, so we found we were 
missing quite a lot of mail, National 
Geographics.,...etc. 


We had a call in August to go 
down to Montserrat to check our 
house, so we left here Sept. 15th, 
intrending to return on Nov. 6th. This 
time we took a holding box and 
asked the mail carrier to hold every- 
thing to await our return. 


Unfortunately, we didn’t return on 
Nov. 6th as | had a fall in mid- 
October, slipping on a wet floor and 
fracturing my kneecap, resulting in a 
cast for 4 weeks. So we didn’t return 
here (to Port Charlotte, FL) until 
December 10th, since when | have 
been trying to catch up on answering 
mail. 


Please reinstate me on the mailing 
list and | apologise for the incon- 
venience. In future we will always 
have a holding box so there 
shouldn't be any problem when we 
are (away)... 


Sincerely - Ursula M. Sadler, 
VP2MT/W4 & GOIHM. 


(Those words from VP2MT may alert 
many of our readers who do not 
“stay put’ at one address. If you’re 
going to be away for awhile, please 
check with your post office and 
arrange to have your mail held - up 
to 30 days. - Editor ) 


IN REMEMBRANCE - 
FRED J. FRIEL Jr., W3FU 


Dr. Fred J. Friel, Jr., 2617-V, W3FU, 
a pioneer radio scientist, died Dec. 
24, 1992 of kidney failure in North 
Arundel Hospital, Glen Burnie, MD. 
He was 80. 


A Linthicum resident, Dr. Friel was 
born in Lexington, KY. He graduated 
from the University of Kentucky in 
1934 with degrees in electrical and 
mechanical engineering. 


He later attended the Virginia 
Polytechnic Institute, Massachusetts 
Institute of Technology and Oxford 
University and received an honorary 
doctorate of science degree from 
RCA Institutes. He taught electrical 
engineering at VPI and the University 
of Virginia. 


He worked as a radio engineer with 
RCA from 1934 to 1940, when he 
joined the U.S. Navy. There he 
became chief engineer of the Under- 
ground Sound Laboratory, of the 
Radar Laboratory and the engineer 
in charge of the Underwater Explo- 
sions Research Group. 


His most notable professional 
achievement during a lifelong career 
in radio and electrical engineering 
was negotiating the establishment of 


the U.S. space tracking stations In 
Peru, Ecuador, Chile and Nigeria. 


In the early days of America’s 
space program, Dr. Friel coordinated 
field operations on Project Vanguard 
for the Naval Research Laboratory 
and later for the National Aeronautics 
and Space Administration. It was as 
a representative of NASA that he 
negotiated for establishment of the 
space tracking stations. 
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He was a key participant in the 
1979 treaty conference (WARC 1979) 
for amateur radio operators, which 
resulted in the allocatiion of three 
new frequency bands to the amateur 
service. 


Dr. Friel was an active amateur 
radio operator for more than 60 
years, first licensed in 1928. He 
specialized in long-distance inter- 
national communications and was 
known throughout the world by his 
WSFU call sign... 


A memorial service was held 
January 11, 1993 at St. Mary’s Cath- 
olic Church, Annapolis, MD. 
Although no surviving relatives are 
known, Dr. Friel had friends through- 
out the world whom he met through 
his travels, professional activities and 
amateur radio contacts. He was a 
member of ARRL, QOWA and SOWP 
Capital Area Chapter X and until he 
became ill was a regular participant 
in its nets. 


(Reported by Jack Kelleher, 2581-P, 
W4ZC. Article excerpted from The 
Baltimore SU/V) 


Merton Claar, 3611-P, was a U.S. 
Navy radioman, spending much time 
on the USS Mississippi. In the early 
30s he was employed by the Bureau 
of Lighthouses, Aeronautical Division 
which became the CAA and later 
FAA. His assignments (in Air Traffic 
Control from its inception) somewhat 
paralleled his good friend Bill Breni- 
man. He became Chief of the 
Seattle, WA branch and eventually 
transferred to the Los Angeles 
Regional office where he was Chief 
of Air Traffic - Western Region when 
he retired in 1966. 
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SILENT KEYS 


With Deep Regret, we report the 
passing of the following SOWP mem- 
bers as they join our Chapter Eternal. 
We send our sincere sympathies to 
those they held dear: 


ANDERSON, Carl G., 754-P, 
Wey DW, Fairfield, CA. 
BAUMGARTNER, Willi, 2894-M, 


HBSDC, May 25, 1988, Waedenswil, 
Switzerland. 


BRADFIELD, Harold B., 
N4MWT, August 17, 1990, Raleigh, 
NC, 


CLAAR, Merton, 3611-P, Cancer, 
March 1992, Santa Monica, CA. 


CLARK, Gene E., 
Monica, CA. 


CLOSS, Roy E., 801-SGP, W8CSO, 
86, Jan. 31, 1992, Nunica, MI. Roy 
was R/O on the Great Lakes tug 
"Favorite’/ KIFG for many years. 


DEVINE, Frank J., 3023-M, June, 
1992, Huntington Station, NY. 


DOROFF, Sidney, 3282-SGP, N4BUI, 
July 1992, Farmington, CT. 


FASSETT, Lee O., 37-SSGP, Sept 
13, 1988, Sonoma, CA. 


FRIEL, Fred J. Jr., 2617-V, W3FU, 
Dec 24, 1992, 80, Annapolis, MD. 
HEMEON, Ralph H., 4485-V, K4YK, 
Portsmouth, VA. 


HOLZER, Ueli, 2894-M, HBSACG, 
July 23, 1987, Thalwil, Switzerland. 
HORVATH, Joseph, 39-TA, W6GPB, 
88, Nov. 6, 1992, San Rafael, CA. 
HOVEY, Bertram N., Lt.Col. (Ret) 
3216-V, VESEW, Dec. 6, 1992, King- 


ston, Ont, 


2493-V, Santa 


1424-P, 


IVERSEN, Reginald J, 1052-SGP, 
K4QZ, Nov. 20, 1992, age 93, St. 
Petersburg, FL. 


JOFFE, Moe, 094-TA, W6PHE, 
August 27, 1992, Los Angeles, CA. 


JONES, Sam Paul, 3074-P, K5FU, 
July 24, 1992, Gulfport, MS. 


JUDISCH, Oswald F. “Tex”, 2707- 
SGP, WB2HDV, 90, Dec. 30, 1992, 
Kearny, NJ. 


MATHIS, Harold M. 4361-V, NJ2C, 
Pitman, NJ. 


McGLOIN, John E., 4681-V, W1GMN, 
Waterford, CT. 


MELHUISH, A. Rodney, 
W3KKY, Catonsville, MD. 


MILLER, Richard J., 3411-V, KW3P, 
November 4, 1992, Easton, PA. 


ROHNER, Waidemar A., 3731-M, 
December 29, 1991, Effingen, Swit- 
zerland. 


ROTUNNO, Michael, 3598-P, 
December 2, 1992, Southampton, 
NY. He was the last survivor of the 
group which opened Mackay Radio 
coastal station WSL, Amagansett, NY 
in the early 1930s. 


SAYRE, Gerald Albert, 2809-SGP, 
WOMG, Milton, WI. 


SCHROEDER, William B., 93951-V, 
K4HV, Port Richey, FL. 


SIDNELL, Robert G, 161-SSGP, 
W8KS, Nov. 25, 1992, age 95, Ft. 
Pierce, FL. 


186-TA, 


TAYLOR, James C, 2923-SGP, 
W4EEO, June 18, 1990, Toronto, 
Ont., Canada, at the home of his 
sister. He was a veteran of two World 
Wars. At age 17 in World War |, he 
was in charge of the wireless station 


at Cape Sable Island. He built his 
own wireless set at age 10. 


ULICH, Paul J., 1116-P, lung cancer, 
age 78, July 31,1992, Edison, NJ. 


ULRICH, Victor C., 962-SGP, 
WA2DIG, Haledon, NJ 


WHITE, Richard W., 2280-P, W6OZ, 
Pacific Palisades, CA. 


WICKIZER, Gilbert S., 048-TA, 


W2D0G, November 15, 1992, 
Matawan, Nu. 

SILENT KEY REPORTING 
By The Editor 


As each month passes, we learn of 
SOWP members who have joined our 
Chapter Eternal. We regret the loss 
of each and every one of them. 
Occasionally we receive an errone- 
ous report and find that the member 
has NOT passed on. We have prin- 
ted two inaccurate reports since we 
began to issue a quarterly newslet- 
ter, causing us to very carefullly 
verify the reports we receive. 


We receive them from the wife or 
family of a deceased member and 
these are the most reliable, of 
course. But many members go 
unreported as having left us and we 
finally are notified long afterward by 
a family member or the post office. 


In order to avoid inaccurate SK 
reports, we will henceforth accept 
death notices only from the family or 
very close associates of a deceased 
member: In additien, Jahn Elwaad, 
396-V, WW7P, has been designated 
te report to the Editor members listed 
as SK in QS7 We ask for your 


cooperation. 
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THE VIBROPLEX - PARTNER IN 
HISTORY - PART Iil 


By John Dudley, 2978-V, W7ITJ 


his is Part Ill of John 
Dudley’s Alaska _ story. 


art | appeared in the 


une, 1991 issue of this 
ewsletter. Part Il wa 
published in our March, 
1992 number. 


By the late ‘teens, spark and arc 
wireless circuits that had backed the 
Morse wire from Nome to Fairbanks 
to Eagle to Valdez since 1908 began 
to pick up the traffic. Wire was 
gradually phased out and by 1923 
only one Morse line remained, the 
450-mile dispatch wire of the Alaska 
Railroad from tidewater Seward to 
Fairbanks, completed in 1923. 


Radiotelegraphy proved to be far 
less costly and much more efficient 
than the landlines. As Alaska grew 
and traffic increased, the old spark 
and arc radiotelegraph of the ‘teens 
and ‘twenties had been gradually 
replaced by 1930 with vacuum tube 
CW equipment. 


When ! arrived in February, 1940, 
CW was in its heyday. The Seattle 
headquarters station, WVD, (of the 
Army's Alaska Communications Ser- 
vice) had five high-speed CW circuits 
in operation to WXH - Ketchikan, 
WXA - Juneau, WXE - Anchorage, 
WVY - San Francisco, WAR - Wash- 
ington, DC and landline teletypes to 
Western Union and Postal Telegraph 
for commercial traffic. 


Many of the old ‘“Wamcat” opera- 
tors | knew had been in Alaska when 
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Morse was commonly used. Many 
could switch their personal operating 
from submarine cable to landline 
Morse to CW. As late as 1941-42, a 
few at WXE - Anchorage could copy 
fast manual CW traffic from outlying 
stations on medium frequency and 
move it out at a smart clip via Morse 
to Seward or Fairbanks on the rail- 
road wire. It was very impressive. 


One of my best “Wamcat’” friends 
turned out to be Al “Doc” Foster who 
went to the ““Wamcats” cable station 
at Valdez (WXJ) in 1914. There he 
copied the wavering ink line of cable 
code off the Seattle-Valdez ink recor- 
der (no amplifier) and sent cable 
traffic using the classic double-key. 
Traffic was relayed over the double 
Morse wire to central Fairbanks for 
distribution east and west. If the wire 
was down, generally due to a slide in 
Thompson Pass, Valdez. relayed via 
spark. 


So - with that history, you can see 
why | bought an old Vibroplex as 
soon as a good deal came along!! A 
Vibroplex was your badge of honor. 
Although most newcomers weren't as 
fast on the circuits as the old-timers, 
owning a Vibroplex said you were “‘in 
the spirit’ and trying. Typically, it 
wasn't long before most of the new 
men were running with the pack, 
although most in my time never had 
the opportunity to use Morse. 


The Seattle-Alaska submarine 
cable, laid in 1903-04, replaced in 
1924, was taken out of service in 
1933. In the Fall of 1941, the old 
cable was refurbished at several 
known breaks to come back on-line 
only days before December 7, 1941 
with secure military communications 


the object. 


Several old ‘‘Wamcat” cable opera- 
tors, now Army Master Sergeants, 
were pressed back into serviceto 
copy cable slip (moving ribbon-tape) 
and send traffic with the same dou- 
ble-keys just like their “Wamcat”’ 
brothers had done in 1904. 


The 1600+ miles of refurbished 
cable had no vacuum-tube ampli- 
fiers. The cable receiver was merely 
a large, sensitive DC galvanometer 
responding to the weak +/- currents 
sent over the cable. The galvan- 
ometer coil was directly connected to 
a long, thin glass capillary tube that 
carried ink to the 1/2-inch wide white 
paper slip. When no signal was 
present and the bridge system was 
balanced, a thin, blue line marked 
the center of the slip. 


Cable code is interesting, as it is 
a three element or tri-state code. 
When no signal is being transmitted, 
a special ‘“double-key” (one for dots, 
one for dashes) grounds the cable 
conductor. And although one thinks 
in terms of the dots and dashes of 
the International Morse Code, on a 
cable system a dot and a dash are 
each sent as dots of equal length. A 
dot is -1, no signal is zero (0), anda 
dash is +1 in logical terms. 


By Signal Corps standards when 
transmitting, the dot key un-shorts 
the cable and sends a short negative 
pulse that moves the ink line wowarsd 
from the center-line of the tape. The 
dash key also un-shorts the cable 
but sends a short pos/tve pulse that 
moves the ink line downward from 
the center line of the tape. Between 
each dot and/or dash, the cable 
(Continued, Page 12) 
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conductor returned to 


ground. 


is always 


Because long dashes are not 
tansmitted, cable code is somewhat 
faster than Morse or radio code as 
normally used. The dot-dash of the 
letter ‘‘A” on a long cable will appear 
as one cycle of a sine wave, the 
letter ‘l” as a double-humped camel. 


In 1942, my good friend John 
Wasmer, N7AVX, and | had the rare 
privilege to be in the Anchorage 
office observing this repeat of early 
history. 


By April, 1942, just months after 
Pearl Harbor (December 7, 1941), a 
new Western Union multiplex system 
with two interlocked 30 wpm teletype 
channels, (referred to as “Twinmux’’) 
was running over the cable. No 
longer needed, the old cable opera- 
tors went back to their senior NCO 
supervisory duties. The cable net- 
work was eventually expaned out 
along the Aleutian Islands chain. 


The Day CW Began to Die 


About mid-1942, radioteletype 
slowly began to take over the high 
speed CW circuits on HF and a few 
high volume manual CW circuits on 
MF. In addition, with the completion 
of the “Alcan” highway through 
Canada in 1943, a new Canadian 


landline for teletype and voice was 
brought into service. 


Multi-channel carrier systems 
greatly increased the utility of all new 
land lines to make them much more 
efficient and economical to operate 
than the single-purpose Morse lines 
of an earlier day. 


As teletype took over the CW circuits 
one by one, most “dyed-in-the-wool”’ 
and “faithful-true-blue” CW operators 
voiced the general opinion that “the 
outfit was really going to Hell - and 
fast!” But grudgingly, even the most 
avid of the CW operators had to 
admit that teletype was a better way 
to move mass traffic. 


Most CW opeerators looked down 
upon teletype as a low-skill job to be 
shunned at all cost. After all “Anyone 
can type.” And besides, the RTTY 
operator couldn't even listen to the 
radio signals to keep in touch with 
circuit conditions, someone else did 
that for him. 


But, not to worry: As traffic began 
to climb, every capable CW op 
remained in great demand until the 
end of World War Il. According to 
Signal Corps records, the annual 
paid-for traffic count for the ACS in 
1940 was 21,217,949 words. By 
1943, the count reached 92,629,973 
words. 


As military traffic slowed after WW 
ll, civilian traffic in Alaska rose ddra- 
matically. A few vital CW circuits did 
remain, but it was obvious to even 
the casual observer that the days of 
the point-to-point CW operator were 
numbered. Even though a few cir- 
cuite lingered into the late 1940e and 
early ‘50s, it was a dying art. The 
end was near. 


The 1950s brought new telephone 
and teletype circuits to VHF and 
troposcatter radio links, multi-chan- 
nel submarine cables and expanded 
landline service within Alaska and 
Canada. From Ketchikan to Kotze- 
bue, HF and MF radio transmissions 


were phased out except for radio- 
phone to fishing vessels and the 500 
kHz marine watch. CW was nearly 
dead. 


Finally, in 1962, after 62 years of 
service to Alaskans, the Signal Corps 
ceased to be the “Alaskan Communi- 
cations System” and returned to its 
primary function of handling military 
traffic only. Of all things, the U.S. Air 
Force with its excess circuit capacity 
within the “White Alice” Distant Early 
Warning (DEW Line) troposcatter net- 
work, was forced by Congress to 
take over all civil traffic and continue 
the “ACS” name. By now it was 
basically a troposcatter telephone 
system with an extensive landline 
complex through Canada. 


The people of Alaska and the men 
of the Signal Corps had enjoyed a 
good relationship from the earliest 
days. At most Alaska stations, men 
were on detached military service 
and became a part of each com- 
munity. Many old-timers raised heir 
families and remained in Alaska 
nearly all of their Army careers. 


A new man at any station was 
always very much aware of the 
general high regard of the local 
community. The typical tour of duty 
was “two years North” and “one year 
South” at WVD, Seattle, but many 
extended their northern commitment. 


In 1971, commercial RCA bought 
the ACS from the federal govern- 
ment, converting it to one of the 
early-day satellite operations. Today 
the system is owned by a Portland, 
Oregon-based power company doing 
business in Alaska as “Alascom’. 
(Continued, Page 13) 
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They do a fine job with a wholly- 
owned satellite system with ground 
stations down to the smallest village. 


| feel that | was very lucky to have 
been a part of the last days of a 
great point-to-point CW operation, 
especially one as famous as the old 
“Wamcats” and the ACS. For a 
change in career after WW Il, | went 
to the University of Washington, the 
U of W staff, Honeywell engineering, 
then to Ross Laboratories where | 
retired as Chief Engineer after 30 
years. | often get called back for 
special engineering projects. 


Ross specializes in the design and 
manufacture of navigational sonar 
and multi-channel hydrographic sur- 
vey systems. One of the big users of 
our survey systems for precision 
charting of navigable waters nation- 
wide is the U.S. Army Corps of 
Engineers. 


My interest in engineering was born 
as a result of my ACS days, and | 
went to ACS as a direct result of my 
interest In CW. Even today, after 50 
years, nothing quite beats the sound 
of an old “bug” operator swinging 
along at 35 or 40 wpm. It’s music to 
the ears. 


At this late date | have no idea what 
happened to my old “Mac” key. It’s 
just as well: the action wasn’t very 
good anyway. 


Today there is no way for me to 
backtrack the wanderings of Vibro- 
plex No. 120,024, but | suspect it 
could easily be dated in the late 
‘teens or perhaps the very early 
‘twenties. That’s my best guess. 
Although | picked it up at WXA, 


Juneau in 1940, no one really knows 
where it had been before. 


But, with ar eye on history, | like to 
think that it could have keyed some 
early “Wamcat” spark or arc trans- 
mitter, perhaps it even rattled a few 
sounders along the Morse wire. 


| personally have used No. 120,124 
to key everything from 3/4 kW RCA 
ET3626’s, to 2kW DeForest types on 
frequencies from 90 to 275 kHz, a 10 
kW watercooled transmitter on 75 
kHz and 10) kW watercooled HF 
transmitters on three curtain rhombic 
antennas on “he long haul HF circuits 
between WXFG - Adak, WXE - 
Anchorage and WVD - Seattle. 


Like me, Ne. 120,024 has gone into 
retirement. Today it keys only a 
Ten-Tec Omni transceiver driving an 
SB-220 kW on the various ham 
bands, mainiy 15, 20, 40 and 80- 
meter CW. In my motor home | key 
an ICOM-735, but | use another bug, 
No.269,615. 


My other three Vibroplexes, No. 
263,161, No. 269,615 and No. 
382,919 were: gifts from old friends. 


No. 263,161 was given to me by 
an old “Wamcat’, “Doc” Foster, 
W7FIA. His original ham call was 
K7BAQ at WXS - Skagway in 1932. 
Retiring as a 30-year Master Ser- 
geant in 194.4, he was one of the true 
“old-timers”. And a result of many 
transfers over the years, he lost his 
original Vibroplex taken to WXJ - 
Valdez in 1974. 


It was a serious loss to him because 
he had used it five or six years 
before Valdez as a railroad Morse 
operator. H=2 often spoke of his 
younger days as a “Footloose Rail- 
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road Boomer’. 


After WW Il, “Doc’’ bought 263,161 
for ham radio. When his fingers 
became too stiff to run it at age 86 in 
1973, | built a keyboard for him and 
he switched over. At the time he still 
had an old telegraph ‘mill’ and 
enjoyed copying CW in the classic 
two-finger “hunt and peck’’ style of 
the early operators. 


Although he was a “hunt and 
pecker’, his handwriting was a thing 
of beauty. It was in the full flowing 
copper plate style of the early Morse 
operator. My old friend has been a 
Silent Key since 1979. 


No. 269,615 was given to me by 
retired Colonel Russ Bragg. He also 
lost his original bug as a result of 
many transfers common to the Army. 
In 1935-38 he was an enlisted opera- 
tor at WTJ - Hawaii, on the old Army 
“WAR NET” between WAR - Wash- 
ington, DC, WVY - the Presidio (San 
Francisco, CA), and WTA - Corregi- 
dor in the Philippines. The old “WAR 
NET” was one of the “hot” CW 
circuits of that day. Frank Hogan, 
2052-P, W6ISX, now heard often on 
40-CW was with him at WTJ. 


Russ transferred from WTJ - Hawaii 
to the ACS and WXA - Juneau, in 
1938. We became good friends in 
1940. He was a terrific CW operator 
with a latter year SOWP 60 WPM 
CW CERTIFICATE to his credit. At 
WXA, | have seen him hold the 
Boehme tape tight at 70 wpm from 
WVD but copying manual with only 
an occasional visual check. 


In 1941 as a Signal Corps Staff 
Sergeant, he became an Air Corps 
Cadet (Continued, Page 14) 
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and retired many years later from the 
Strategic Air Command as a “Bird 
Colonel’. He bought Vibroplex No. 
269,615 (chrome base) after WW Il 
just to keep his fist limbered up. 
Although never a ham, he did some 
pretty flashy operating from my 
station on occasion. After a heart 
attack several years ago, he gave 
269,515 to me just two days before 
he became a Silent Key. 


No. 382,919 is a chrome base 
Johnny-come-lately. My cousin, 
W7GXS in Spokane, bought it new a 
few years ago to replace a cheap 
“brand-X” bug he bought in 1938. 
When his fingers finally refused to 
obey, he sent it to me and switched 
to a keyboard. 


All my Vibroplexes carry good 
memories of good friends. 


(There are) rumors that the original 
records of the Vibroplex Company 
are missing, perhaps destroyed. If 
so, what a shame... | understand that 
the company has been revitalized by 
new owners and that someone has 
written a book on the company’s 
history... In a recent issue of QST | 
noticed the company has a new 
address: 98 Elm St., Portland, ME, 
04101. Strange indeed; “98 Elm 
Street” is some distance from the 
bright lights of old Broadway. 


(Editor's Remarks: Many thanks to 
author John Dudley for his vivid, 
three-part nostalgic discourse. It star- 
ted as a reply to a letter from John 
Elwood, 396-V, WW7P, a long-time 
collector of Vibroplex information and 
equipment. In @S7 for December, 
(Continued, Page 20, Col.3) 


CHAPTER NEWS 


Inland Seas Chapter XIV is 
unique in our Society. It has a high 
level of activity, yet, because its 
membership is so widespread geo- 
graphically, holds no “in-person” 
meetings. Instead, it meets on the air 
via two regular weekly nets, Presiding 
over both is the Chapter Director, 
Art Schermerhorn, 3868-P, 
W8FEC, assisted by Charles E. 
"SP" Spencer, 4058-P, W8PQO. 


The first of these Monday evening 
nets is “ISC-40”, which convenes at 
1900 Eastern Time on or about 7,040 
kHz, depending on the level of 
ever-present QRM. A normal meeting 
of this net has 12 cr more regular 
check-ins. Visitors drop by to add to 
the activity, and occasionally a 
“breaker” will ask “What is SOWP?” 
Sometimes this query results in an 
application for SOWP membership. 


At about 2000 Eastern Time, the 
Chapters 80-meter CW net begins 
on 3,555 kHz. The number of check- 
ins is typically less that on 40 meters, 
but participants seem to have more 
items to comment on. 


Both these nets are informal. Topics 
include whatever a member brings 
up, from comments about the 
weather, vacation and travel plans, 
new radio equipment, propagation, 
members on the sick list, or the next 
newsletter... 


The Chapter regularly publishes 
the Inland Sparks newsletter. Its 
editor, “SP” W8PQO, has a wry 
sense of humor which readers appre- 
ciate and praise. 


Would YOU like to have a FREE 
copy of Inland Sparks? Chapter 


Director Art will gladly send one to 
you upon receipt of your card or 
note. Send it to him at 505 E. 
Mohawk Dr., Malvern, OH 44644. 
You may also want to consider join- 
ing this active group. Annual dues 
are $5, a bargain at today’s prices! 


REKRKK 


MORE FROM THE MAILBAG 
W1iHRQ Remembered 


"What an interesting issue of the 
Beacon (December, 1992), including 
the tribute to the late Henry Warner," 
wrote George Palmer, 2310-P, K7EF. 
‘In addition to his several nets, | 
imagine that he must have conduc- 
ted a heavy correspondence with net 
members and others. I’m going to 
treasure his QSL card and letter re 
the peersistent French speaking VE 
whose mission in life was to provide 
QRM to the TRANSCON nets. That 
is, until one morning another uniden- 
tified (French speaking) station 
paged him using the call ‘LULU’. 
Perhaps ‘LU’ the suffix hit the mark. 
Anyway, the QRM from this source 
tapered off, stopped..." 7 


* | was so pleased and touched to 
receive those copies of the World 
Wireless Beacon dedicated to the 
memory of Hank," Mrs. Edna Mae 
Warner wrote your Editor. ‘It has 
meant so much to me to know how 
all of you appreciated the many 
hours Hank devoted to his nets....| 
was glad too, to see the writeup 
about the scholarship fund being 
established in his name." (Gifts in 
care of South Congregational 
Church, Temple Street, Kennebunk- 
port, ME 04046 ). 


Just had to share these reminis- 
cences from member Ray D. Fergu- 
son (#1091-SGP) Ray’s yarns are 
always good for a smile, but let him 
tell it in his own words... 


WGDA, WGDA, WGDA, the Navy 
shore station called. “Can't raise 
him, sir,” said the Navy radioman 
turning to the nearby Chief. ‘Well, 
the Governor has a message for the 
skipper of the Ce/fic, the Chief 
replied, and we should get it out to 
him as soon as possible. So | hope 
you can raise WGDA soon.” 


Not quite a full month before, 
WGDA/SS Ce/tic had been moored 
in San Francisco; leaning with the 
full support of the Dollar Steamship 
Line’s Pier 44, the starboard side of 
the ship held at a 13 degree angle. 


The Ce/ic was a flushdeck ship, 
loaded fore and aft with creosoted 
pilings and a large amount of 
stacked coal. She was small in 
tonnage, girth and length, having 
been used in the service of the U.S. 
Government as a refrigerator ship in 
the Philippines during the Spanish- 
American war. The Cefics water 
tank ran athwartships; the reason for 
which | was never to find out. 


| had been without a ship for 
almost a year - until one day an 
inviting letter from Terry LaCroix of 
the Dollar personnel office caught up 
to me while | was enjoying life 
ashore at Carmel, California. Prior to 
this, for a matter of three years, | had 


been Chief Radio Operator aboard 
KDNV/.SS Fresident Pierce and with 
my departure from the Yerce my 
sister was to provide a willing and 
most welcome haven there amongst 
the Monterey Peninsula’s famed art 
colony. 


The sea was never far away. There 
were coves to explore, and some- 
times late at night rum runners would 
silently take advantage of one of 
these secluded bays to deliver a 
load of liquor ashore. 


However, my cash flow was 
eventually to dwindle to a mere 
trickle. Terry’s letter with the informa- 
tion he had a ship for me was 
received therefore with joy. And in no 
time, after my duds had been 
packed, and with a fond farewell to 
my sister, | returned to San Fran- 
cisco. 


Terry, as always, was glad to see 
me. | don’t think he had reached 
thirty, a young, powerfully built fel- 
low, with a degree of some sort from 
the University of California. All Hiring 
for Dollar was done through Terry. 


One day when all hands were 
signing on for another trip, we were 
in the Officer's Mess signing the 
ship’s articles, officers on one side, 
seamen on the other. Terry was 
seated with pen, ink and papers. For 
some reason, one of the sailors 
made a very disparaging remark at 
Terry - who, upon hearing this, rose 
to his feet and with a single blow left 


, 
ao 
the dazed sailor flat on his back. 


But that was another time, another 
ship. So, with my return from Carmel, 
| stood out on the dock gazing with 
some astonishment at a small ship 
leaning over against the dock, feel- 
ing the cool breeze off San Francisco 
Bay against my face. 


There was the Ce/ic in all her 
glory, piles of coal and timbers 
gracing her slanting deck. No beauti- 
fully flared bow here, such as had 
led the Pacific liners knifing their way 
across the vastness of the ocean. 
Well, Terry had handed me this 
floating beauty, and, not at all con- 
cerned, | climbed aboard. It wasn't 
with a sense of bravado, it was a job. 
| had been asked to do it by a real 
great guy. | signed on. 


The stern provided space for the 
Officers Mess, which consisted of a 
long table, bolted to the deck, of 
course, as were the seats, so that in 
its location it made a half-circle. On 
each side of the table were quarters 
for the Mates, some of the Black 
Gang and separate quarters for me 
and the 2nd Operator. 


The radio shack was amidships and 
below decks. The antenna was a 
conventional 4-wire T, the transmitter 
a 1kW Telefunken quenched gap. 
What the receiver was has faded into 
distant memory but, whatever it was, 
it worked. 


(Continued, Page 16) 


SS CELTIC from Page 15 


| took it all in stride with youthful 
zest - the ancient Telefunken trans- 
mitter, the emergency rig consisting 
of some 6-volt batteries and a spark 
gap, the deck crew and Black Gang 
(all Chinese), the coal and pilings on 
deck. 


Behind all this was the fact that 
Dollar had discovered the Ce/ic 
across San Francisco Bay, rusting 
quietly away in the Oakland Estuary. 
As it became known later on, the 
company had the idea of loading the 
old ship to the brim with a variety of 
cargo, hoping to sell it to some 
Filipino company in Manila. 


Also, information later surfaced to 
the effect that several Masters, 
Mates, R/Os and engineers had tur- 
ned the ship down. Apparently, one 
look at the Ce/ic leaning against the 
dock was enough to suggest better 
ways Of life. 


Finally, the necessary number of 
people to make up the crew were 
signed aboard and we were under- 
way, heading for Manila via Hono- 
lulu. Only a handful stood waving 
farewell at the end of the dock. No 
one really expected to see any of us 
again. 


So out we chugged through the 
Golden Gate, for better or worse. My 
quarters had a porthole looking aft 
and it was through this the following 
morning that | beheld a gooney bird 
blissfully resting on the surface of a 
calm Pacific. At the same time | 
became aware of the rise and fall of 
the ship and the complete absence 
of any forward motion. 


It seemed that our ancient recipro- 


cating engine had some kind of 
trouble. Whatever it was, the Black 
Gang managed to fix it so the ship 
could return. Which we did, lying out 
in the Bay for three days while 
engine repairs were being made. 


And with that, away we went 
again, succesfully passing the spot 
where the floating gooney had retur- 
ned my gaze with unblinking eye. It 
soon became apparent that the radio 


room, simply a bare space with ugly 


bulkheads where some radio equip- 
ment had been enshrined, was not 
going to be an area to enjoy when 
the Chinese stokers came up to 
shower Off in the adjoining room. For 
when they did, clouds of hot steam 
billowed out into the passageway 
and into the radio shack. 


When the hot showers were not in 
use | could indulge myself with 
another duty of being the ship’s 
purser. Our trip to Honolulu was 
uneventful. Pearl Harbor was the 
ship’s destination, where we spent a 
full week handling military supplies. 


Our course from Pearl was laid 
out for Guam. It was while giving 
KHK our TR, prior to our arrival, that 
in great surprise he said, “CELTIC! 
What are you doing around here?” 
“Not the big boy on the Atlantic,” | 
said, followed by “this is just a little 
old tub with the same name.” In 
present day retrospect, the dual 
names does seem odd. But that’s the 
way it was in those days - different 
radio calls, though, I'm sure. 


For sixteen days our little ship 
sailed across an ocean that never 
varied from being as calm as a day 
in church. There is no doubt that any 
kind of severe storm might have 


settled the Ce/tics career in mid- 
ocean. But the gods were with us. 


Every day, as we sailed ever 
westward, the Chinese played Fan 
Tan on the forecastle. It was, you 
might say, our only sign of sophisti- 
cation - like the high tea | had 
enjoyed each day at 4 p.m. on the 
Fresident Fierce. 


But one night, about a week before 
Guam, the Chinese stokers mutinied. 
Heads were bashed with coal 
scoops before things settled down 
again to the steady thump, thump, 
thump from ol Betsy down in the 
bowels of the ship. 


One day a big gooney bird was 
brought aboard ship into the gleeful 
hands of a few Chinese sailors. it 
had a fish hook in its stomach with a 
line attached. The baited hook had 
been downed by one of the ever- 
present birds and to its surprise it 
found itself a hapless victim. For- 
tunately, Chips, our carpenter, made 
the mischievous and heartless crew- 
men free the bird. 


Such were the days attached to 
each other with moments of strange 
diversion, like when the generator 
supplying power to the radio shack 
failed several days out from Guam. 


Our battery-driven spark gap was 
useless. Not until one dawn when the 
towers of NPN were sighted and | 
was able to manage a QSO by 
oscillating the receiver and placing 
the key between it and ground, that | 
could notify the Navy who we were 
and what we were about - although 
the Ce/ic was expected. And the 
message so desired to be delivered 
(Continued, Page 17) 
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to the ship via radio as | mentioned 
earlier, had to do with our being 
invited to dine at the Governor's 
mansion. 


Well, the Old Man would have none 
of it. Maybe he didn’t care to explore 
his way around a glittering table. ‘“‘No 
one is allowed ashore!” he comman- 
ded. | had to send a message of 
regret and | felt so embarrassed, not 
only for myself but for the whole 
ship. So what if we were only a 
miserable old coal-burner, there must 
have been a heart somewhere. 


We were a week at Guam, during 
which the Navy repaired our genera- 
tor and some of us got ashore. New 
cargo put on board was 700 tons of 
copra, which we discovered was 
loaded with flies - flies that had the 
knack of diving directly down 
through the hole in the top of a can 
of condensed milk! 


In writing about Guam, | must 
confess that most of my time there 
was spent aboard the Navy sub- 
marine tender Go/d Star There | 
enjoyed ice cream, movies every 
night, and a drinking bout with a 
Marine top sergeant which | didn’t 
win. The 2nd operator moved in with 
a family on the other side of the 
island, returning to the ship well fed. 


From Guam, a week later found us 
arriving at Manila. Greeting us at the 
Dollar dock was the resident Lin- 
co/n. Knowing her radio gang, they 
soon had me fixed up with quarters 
aboard this sister ship to my old 
Fresident Prerce. Nhat a relief that 
was - fresh linen and a decent bed in 
one of the Z/7co/n'’s staterooms. 


Sad to relate, no one wanted to 
buy the Ce/fic Okay, said Dollar, 
we'll bet the Japs will. And so they 
did. We sailed from Manila to Kobe 
in an empty ship with its screw half 
out of the water, right up past 
Formosa. A ripple would have turned 
us over. But we made it and our 
Celtic went into the hands of the 
Japanese. 


For a week | lived at the Yerba 
Bull hotel in Kobe until the -res/dent 
Cleveland arrived. From there | 
sailed to Seattle and then down to 
San Francisco aboard the #4 F. 
Alexarider...and home! 


VETERAN STATUS FOR FLIERS 
CONGRATULATIONS ! 


One of our most senior and very 
active members, Earl Korf, 613-SGP, 
K2IC, sent ye Ed an interesting letter 
not long ago: 


“| have a little story | would like to 
tell the boys on our recent receipt of 
military status for World War Il ser- 
vice by civilians under Public Law 
95-202. 


"The first group to get such 
recognition was the WASPS, 
(Womens Air Force Service Pilots). 
They lobbied very hard for a number 
of years. Much later, in 1988, mer- 
chant seamen were similarly recog- 
nized, (earning the right to Coast 
Guard service discharges). Our 
group of civilians who worked for 
TWA, then called Transcontinental 
and Western Air, Inc., was one of the 
last, probably because we were the 
minority group. Our approval came 
through in May, 1992. 


“! was one of the first, if not the first 

in the TWA group, to receive an 
Official U.S. Air Force discharge, 
perhaps because the oldest of us got 
preference. My discharge papers 
arrived at my home, quite appro- 
priately on December 7th, Pearl Har- 
bor Day. Then three weeks later, | 
received three bronze medals and 
campaign ribbons: the American 
Campaign Medal, the World War |! 
Victory Medal and the European- 
African-Middle East Campaign 
Medal. Obviously, | was very happy 
and proud to receive this recognition. 
|! was too young for the first World 
War and at 39, was afraid | was too 
old for WW Il. 


“Our TWA group was a fairly small 
one, comprising 600, including 
pilots, navigators, flight engineers, 
radio operators and pursers. We lost 
48 men during four years of war, 
which amounts to an 8% casualty 
record, only slightly below the mer- 
chant marine figure of 10% Many of 
our losses were the result of enemy 
submarine fire. Our saddest case 
was the loss of a C-54 aircraft with a 
full load of most severely wounded 
soldiers and many nurses, which 
disappeared en route from Iceland to 
Gander, Newfoundland. It was later 
determined that the plane was shot 
down by a German submarine off 
Greenland.... 


“Incidentally, | received a Christ- 
mas card from Gen. Jimmy Doolittle, 
signed by him, not his secretary. He 
is doing pretty well at 95. | recall my 
first trip as radio operator on the 
Boeing C-75 Stratoliner when we 
brought Doolittle back to Washington 
after his famous raid on Tokyol!..." 


SPECIAL BULLETIN 


COAST GUARD TO ABANDON 500 KHZ WATCHES 


TEXT of OFFICIAL BULLETIN from U.S. COAST GUARD: 


1. EFFECTIVE AUGUST 1, 1993, ALL UNITED STATES COAST GUARD COMMUNICATION STATIONS AND CUTTERS 
WILL DISCONTINUE WATCHKEEPING ON THE DISTRESS FREQUENCY 500 KHZ, AND WILL CEASE ALL MORSE 
CODE SERVICES IN THE MEDIUM FREQUENCY RADIOTELEGRAPHY BAND. 


MORE EFFICIENT TELECOMMUNICATION SYSTEMS ARE NOW AVAILABLE TO PROVIDE THE MARINER WITH 
OPTIONS FOR INITIATING OR RELAYING DISTRESS ALERTS, AND PASSING AND RECEIVING MARITIME SAFETY 
INFORMATION. 


THESE OPTIONS INCLUDE INMARSAT, RADIO TELEX (SITOR), MF/HF SINGLE SIDEBAND AND VHF RADIOTELE- 
PHONE, AND SATELLITE EPIRBS (FOR DISTRESS ALERTS AND TELECOMMUNICATIONS), AND INMARSAT 
SAFETYNET, NAVTEX AND HF NAVTEX (SITOR) (FOR MARITIME SAFETY INFORMATION BROADCASTS). 


NAVTEX BROADCASTS INCLDE THE SAME NOTICES TO MARINERS, WEATHER SEARCH AND RESCUE AND FIXED 
FISHING GEAR LOCATION PRODUCTS THAT HAVE BEEN PROVIDED BY THE MF MORSE BROADCASTS. 


DISTRESS AND OTHER CALLS TO ANY U.S. COAST GUARD COMMUNIICATION STATION CAN ALSO BE MADE ON 
ANY OF THE FOLLOWING HF SINGLE SIDEBAND RADIOTELEPHONE CHANNELS: 424 (4134 KHZ), 601 (6200 KHZ), 
816 (8240 KHZ), OR 1205 (12242 KHZ). METEOROLOGICAL BROADCASTS ARE ALSO MADE ON THESE 
CHANNELS. WE BELIEVE THESE OPTIONS PROVIDE SUFFICIENT REDUNDANCY TO ENSURE THAT ADEQUATE 
DISTRESS AND SAFETY COMMUNICATIONS ARE AVAILABLE. 


QUESTIONS OR COMMENTS REGARDING THIS DISCONTINUANCE OF MF MORSE TELEGRAPHY CAN 
BE SENT TO ANY COAST GUARD COMMUNICATIONS STATION OR DIRECT TO U.S. COAST GUARD 
HEADQUARTERS: COMMANDANT (G-TTM), U.S. COAST GUARD, WASHINGTON, DC 20593 


SIGNED CAPT R. HAMMOND, DEPUTY CHIEF, OFFICE OF COMMAND, CONTROL AND COMMUNICA- 
TIONS, BY DIRECTION. 


The above was sent to your Editor by Ben Russell, 1853-V, N6SL, aboard M/V Sea Venture/WJMV under date of 
February 8, 1993. Ben said: 


"Enclosed herewith is the latest ‘nail in the coffin’ for CW as we know it. The Coast Guard, in their infinite wisdom does 
not seem to realize that the last ditch communications from a ship is the battery powered transmitter and receiver on 500 
KHz. 


"| will send a letter to the U.S. Coast Guard suggesting that they suspend this action until at least February 1999 when 
the GMDSS system may be implemented on a world wide basis. 


"It is interesting to note that Cuba, Mexico and Canada have much better CW operators than the U.S. has in the few 
remaining Coast Guard Stations. 


"| have sent a letter to the Oversight and Investigations Subcommittee of the House Committee on natural resources 
who are shortly to hear from both environmental groups and the U.S. Coast Guard concerning the Shetland Islands oil 
spill. Also, | sent Senator John Breaux (D-LA) a lettter pointing out some technical problems with GMDSS with the 
hope they can make corrrections prior to changing the Communications Act of 1934. 


"Not sure these efforts will help the cause but, at least, it makes me feel that | have tried to make a difference. 
Perhaps it would help if many of our SOWP members would let their views be known concerning (this) and 
the FCC’s attempts to change the Communications Act of 1934 to permit implementation of the GMDSS 
system. // When at sea | can be reached at N6SL/MM at 1 PM Eastern time on 14,058 +/- QRM // 
- 73, Ben, N6SL" 
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(Cont'd. from P.6 - Rangers -D-Day) 

The American Cemetery 

In the hours of D-Day, the U.S. 
First Army which landed on Omaha 
and Utah beaches, had 6,603 
casualties. Visiting Pointe du Hoc 25 
years later, a former U.S. Army 
Ranger whispered to a stranger that 
only 75 men of the 235 he came 


ashore with survived. Tears came to 
his eyes. 


The American cemetery at St 
Laurent-sur-Mer is a vast, green lawn 
at the edge of the Bay of the Seine. 
Its 9,385 white crosses and Stars of 
David stretch row upon row. its 
monument is inscribed for eternity: 


“This embattled shore, 


portal of freedom, 


Is forever hallowed 
by the ideas, valor, 
And sacrifice 


of our countrymen.” 


x*e¥kKK 


Author’s Footnote: 


This article is part of a book titled 
"Destroyer Odyssey" by Stuart 
Cowan, to be published in 1994 on 
the 50th anniversary of D-Day. Lt. 
Cdr. John Pigott and CRM Stacie 
O’Dowd of the USS BARTON contri- 
buted to this story. 
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Editor’s Remarks - From P. 14 


1992, a recent Vibroplex ad appears 
on page 170: “Also available is our 
‘100th Anniversary Book’, many key 
gift items and Parts List for all current 
models...” 


kekKK 


We hope all our readers will enjoy 
this expanded edition of your news- 
letter, It was made possible by the 
continued cooperation of several 
members in preparing articles of 
historic value and we hope, genuine 


interest. - Editor 
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